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defined years, and that it was probably about as far

as  the  Government could, with safety to the very

interests which they were striving to promote, venture

to go just at that time.    One interesting fact for all

modern readers is that, in the course of the debates on

the slavery question, Mr. Gladstone was heard for the

first time in the House of Commons, which he had

but lately entered.    Mr. Gladstone declared himself

in favour of emancipation, and had nothing to say in

support of any slave system ; but he was of opinion

that   slave   emancipation    must    be    accomplished

gradually,   that   the   slave   must be  educated  and

stimulated   to  spontaneous   industry,  and  that  the

owners   must   be   fairly  compensated  for  the  loss

which the State was about to impose on them.    Mr.

Gladstone had  not then risen to the  high level of

opinion on all questions concerning any manner of

slavery to which he rose in his maturer years.    Mr.

Buxton proposed one or two amendments to the third

resolution, but was prevailed upon, by the advice of

some of his friends, to allow the resolution to pass so

far as he was concerned, and without challenging a

division.      It is  to the  credit  of Ireland  that  her

popular leader, Daniel O'Connell, refused to listen to

any terms of compromise.    He had himself seconded

Mr.  Buxton's   principal amendment, but  he  firmly

declined to allow the third resolution to pass without

challenge.    He insisted on  a  division, and with so

many opponents to contend against, the whole Tory

party, the planter party, all the regular supporters of

the Government, and many sincere friends of Abolition,

who were, nevertheless, willing to listen to some sort